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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PONTIUS D. 
STELLE. 

By MISS MAUD BURR MORRIS. 
(Read before the Society February 9, 1903.) 

In no other city in this country does the population 
change as it does in Washington, which is unique in 
that it is primarily a great Government settlement, 
although now recognized as rapidly becoming a center 
for other interests— scientific, literary, artistic and 
even manufacturing, according to recent statistics— as 
well as a place of winter residence for many wealthy 
and influential persons who are no longer engaged in 
any settled occupation. 

But in spite of the constant fluctuation in its popu- 
lation, due principally to political changes, there is a 
certain element of stability in a class of old residents 
whose ancestors came here with the Government in 
1800 or thereabouts, or were already established on the 
site of the present District of Columbia before that 
date ; but on making inquiries, one would be surprised 
to learn how few, comparatively, can claim Washing- 
ton as the home of their forefathers. 

It is at the request of the Columbia Historical So- 
ciety that I have undertaken to write a short sketch of 
the life and times of Pontius D. Stelle, my great-grand- 
father, who was one of those pioneers who came here 
with the Government about May, 1800, and I want at 
the start to disclaim all responsibility for talking for 
a half hour on a subject so entirely personal— as my 
great-grandfather was in no sense an official character. 

My memory, although a good one, does not extend 
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back quite a century, so anything I know of the times 
of which I write, has been gathered from fireside talks 
with my grandmother when I was a child, but when one 
tries to record reminiscences with some degree of accu- 
racy after a lapse of years, it is astonishing how vague 
and elusive they become. 

To begin at the beginning, it will be observed that 
Stelle is a French name, and Pontius D. Stelle was of 
Huguenot ancestry, his great-grandfather (Poncet 
Stelle) having left France shortly before the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes (during which period the 
persecution of the Huguenots was in no degree less- 
ened), and perhaps a brief sketch of his ancestry will 
be of interest to some. Contrary to the usual tradi- 
tion that three brothers "went sailing out into the 
West,'? Poncet Stelle was the only one of his family 
to make America the goal of his ambitions— some of 
his relatives having gone to Holland and others to 
South Africa. 

From a pamphlet written by Mr. 0. B. Leonard, of 
Plainfield, New Jersey, entitled "Outline Sketches of 
the Pioneer Progenitors of the Piscataway Planters,' ' 
the following extract is taken : 

1 'The projenitor of all the Stelles in the United States was 
a Frenchman named Poncet Stelle * * * born about 1645, 
and living at the time of his emigration to this country, about 
1665, in the South-western part of France. * * * From the 
records of the French Protestant Church in New York City, 
of which he was a member, it is learned that Poncet Stelle 
came from Lorieres, France. A town of the same name at 
the present time is near the manufacturing city of Limoges. 
* * * South-easterly from Poitiers, which was one of the 
strongest citadels of Huguenot faith. * * * Poncet Stelle 
was one of the early French settlers on Staten Island * * * 
and about 1678, several Huguenot families * * * moved to 
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New York City, among * * * them was l Sieur Poncet Stelle 
des Loners' as he is best known in public print.' ' 

But before settling in America proper, he went to 
the island of St. Christopher's in the West Indies, as 
shown by a passport issued in 1680 by Sir Edmund 
Andros, Governor of the Colony of New York, to Fran- 
cis Guichard bound for "Iameca," in which it is 

"Sertified under the hand of Symon Broadstreete Esqr 
Governor of his Maj 1 . 8 Collony of the Mattachusetts that the 
Councell there haue Receiued Sertificates from the ffrench 
Protestant Church att S' Christophers on the behalf e of M. r 
Poncellstell called the Larier and Francois Guichard two 
French Gentlemen, that they haue renounced the Romish 
Religion in which they were borne and bred And haue Im- 
braced the true faith and protestant Religion professing their 
Resolucon to Hue and Dye therein And that thereupon they 
had p r mitted them w* their wiues and f amilyes to Inhabitt in 
their Iurisdicon. * * *" 

This passport is recorded in a manuscript volume 
entitled "Orders, Warrants, etc.," in the custody of 
the regents of the University of the State of New York 
in the State Library at Albany. 

Poncet Stelle brought over with him two portraits 
of middle-aged persons, undoubtedly his parents, as he 
was quite young and unmarried when he left France, 
and his wife (whom he married in New York City) 
was born in the Island of St. Martin's in the West 
Indies, and probably never was in France ; but up to 
the present time I have been unable to ascertain the 
names of the originals of the portraits or that of the 
artist, but they are paintings of a very high order. 
They are still in the family, and although much discol- 
ored by time, are in a good state of preservation, as 
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are also the original frames of fine French workman- 
ship of the time of Louis XIV. 

In one of the portraits a bullet hole is plainly visible 
in one corner, and the following story is told in ex- 
planation: One day during the Revolutionary War a 
member of the family happened to be standing in the 
drawing room while wearing a scarlet cloth cloak, and 
was observed by a hot-headed but patriotic passer-by, 
who mistook the cloak for the uniform of a British 
officer; he rashly fired at her through the window, but 
fortunately the bullet passed through the portrait in- 
stead of the person at whom it was aimed. 

Poncet Stelle in 1682 married Mademoiselle Egine 
or Eugenie Legereau in New York City, and in the 
archives of the little French church above mentioned, 
and now located in Twenty-second street in that city, 
is the first Register, containing the baptismal notices 
of three of their seven children, in old and very quaint 
French. 

The second of these children, Gabriel Stelle, born in 
1685, was the next in direct line, and (to again quote 
Mr. Leonard) "attained a * * * greater distinction in 
social and political affairs than any of his brothers. 
* * * He established a ferry between South Amboy 
and Staten Island * * * and became not only a very 
wealthy man and a large property owner in Monmouth 
County, New Jersey, but an influential churchman, 
being a warden in old St. Peter's Protestant Episcopal 
Church at Amboy." In Whitehead's "Early History 
of Perth Amboy," he is mentioned several times, and 
in an account of St. Peter's Church, a diagram is 
shown locating his pew. He was married three times, 
his first wife being Elizabeth Wooley. 

Of Pontius Stelle, the eldest son of Gabriel and 
Elizabeth Stelle, I have little information beyond the 
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fact that he was born on May 12, 1705, was a member 
of the Assembly in 1746, and a Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas. In 1764 and 1765 he was elected 
vestryman of St. Michael's Church at Trenton, New 
Jersey, where the family was then located. In 1761 or 
1762 he married Mrs. Rachel Hooton Barnes, a widow, 
and among their children was the subject of this paper, 
Pontius Delare Stelle, born in Trenton, February 15, 
1763, the fourth generation of Stelles in this country. 

It is easy to see how this son came by the name of 
Pontius, but as to the name of Delare, there is a very 
pretty tradition as to the truth of which I have grave 
doubts. It has been handed down in the family for 
the past two hundred and fifty years or more that a 
certain Pontius Stelle of the French Army was aide de 
camp to one of the kings of France, and on one occa- 
sion while in battle the king's horse was killed under 
him; his aide, Stelle, immediately presented his own 
horse to the king, who thereupon bestowed upon him 
the title or additional name of "De-la-re" or "for the 
king." Since this time, it is said, the eldest son in the 
family has always been named "Pontius Delare 
Stelle." 

As a matter of fact, even the name Pontius does not 
occur in the second generation in America, and the 
name Delare does not appear on record at all, as far 
back as I can trace, before the time of my great-grand- 
father, except as a descriptive term after the name, 
probably a place of residence. So much for tradition. 
A logical deduction from reading the baptismal notices 
I have mentioned before seems to be that the name 
Delare is simply an anglicized form of "Des Lori- 
eres," as those records variously describe the original 
emigrant to this country, as "poncet stelle, sieur des 
Loriers," "Poncet Stelle de Laurier" and "poncet 
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stelle, dit desloriers"; and in the certificate from the 
church at St. Christopher's he is described as "Mr. 
Poncellstell, called the Larier." 

All reminiscences of Pontius D. Stelle 's childhood 
seem to be lost, although it was during the exciting 
and critical time of the Eevolutionary War, but we 
know that he resided in Trenton in the house (still 
standing) at the corner of Perry and Warren streets, 
which in December, 1776, was taken as headquarter 
guard house of the Anglo-Hessian troops in Trenton 
under Col. Johann Gottlieb Ball. It was in front of 
this house that the six guns of the Hessian artillery 
were parked on the day of the famous battle of Tren- 
ton, December 25, 1776. 

The next definite record we have of Pontius D. Stelle 
is in 1788, when he became a member of Trenton Lodge 
No. 5 of the Masonic order. 

About this time and onward he is said in Raum's 
"History of Trenton' ' to have been one of the most 
prominent residents and was the first treasurer of the 
city of Trenton, being one of the officers named under 
the charter granted by the Legislature to the State of 
New Jersey, November 21, 1792. He was an active 
official and had large business interests in and around 
Trenton, of the nature of which I am entirely ignorant. 

In 1793, while city treasurer and a warm personal 
friend of Richard Howell, the first governor of New 
Jersey, Pontius D. Stelle met and afterwards married 
Mrs. Beulah Burr Wharton, a young widow, who for 
some years past had assumed the social responsibili- 
ties of the governor's mansion, as her sister, Mrs. 
Howell, was somewhat of an invalid. 

As were his father, grandfather and great-grand- 
father before him, so Pontius D. Stelle was also an 
Episcopalian (as the family has continued ever since), 
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and the records of the meetings of the vestry of St. 
Michael 's Church in Trenton show his election as ves- 
tryman for the years 1794 to 1799 inclusive, after 
which time he left for Washington, attracted no doubt 
by the speculative features outlined in the glowing 
prospectus of the new capital city which was so exten- 
sively circulated at that time in all large cities in this 
country and abroad too, I believe. 

As I said before, Pontius D. Stelle was in no sense 
an official character during his residence of over a 
quarter of a century in Washington, but simply a pri- 
vate citizen, so there are no records of an official nature 
to consult for light on the subject of his life in this 
city; but I turned naturally to that unfailing source 
of information in research into the past, the National 
Intelligencer, and was rewarded to some extent by in- 
direct bits of information. 

Soon after his arrival here he opened a hotel for the 
entertainment of Congressmen principally, but he 
seems to have moved so frequently that it has puzzled 
all who have had occasion to investigate the subject, to 
settle definitely the various locations, and none more 
than myself. For some years constant reference was 
made in the Intelligencer's columns to entertainments 
and meetings of various kinds being held at "Mr. 
Stelle 's well-known hotel," with the occasional addi- 
tional information (?) that it was situated on Capitol 
Hill. 

On March 21, 1805, appeared a notice that the hotel 
"for some years past occupied by Pontius D. Stelle" 
was for sale or rent, and in another place added, with 
what seems like sarcasm to one who has spent hours 
pouring over dusty volumes of finest print, that "the 
location is so well known that it is unnecessary to say 
more." However, we have thus far learned that he 
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had been located in one place for several years, which 
is one point gained. 

A few days later, the following notice appeared in 
the Intelligencer: 

" Stelle 's Hotel 
4 'City Tavern. 
' 'The subscriber takes this method of thanking his friends 
and the public for their favors whilst on the Capitol Square, 
and begs leave to acquaint them that having purchased and 
now occupying the Tavern, late Tunnicliff's hotel, which he 
has commenced enlarging and improving, he respectfully 
solicits a continuance of the patronage etc. 

"Pontius D. Stelle." 

So in leaving Capitol Square for Tunnicliff's, a defi- 
nite location was mentioned for the first time. As is 
well known, Capitol Square was the name given to 
Square 687, which now forms the extreme northeastern 
corner of the present Capitol grounds. 

I add an outline of the Capitol grounds as they then 
existed and some neighboring squares, showing the 
locations of the different hotels mentioned in this 
paper. 

It is very probable that Capitol Square was the place 
where Pontius D. Stelle first settled on coming to 
Washington, as there is no notice of a previous re- 
moval, and if this be so, here was the birthplace of my 
grandmother, Elizabeth Hooton Stelle, September 27, 
1800. 

Tunnicliff's, Mr. Stelle's second or next home in 
Washington, was on the southeast corner of First and 
A streets, northeast. He purchased this property 
(being Lots 16, 17 and 18 in Square 728) in 1804 and 
continued to own it until 1811, when he sold it to Mr. 
Peter Miller, a well-known baker of that day. 
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I am greatly indebted to Mr. William W. Birth 
(whose name is well known to all who are interested 
in the early history of our city) who, at the advanced 
age of ninety-four years, has drawn for me from mem- 
ory, a sketch of this old hotel as it appeared when he 
was a child, and in a very interesting letter accompany- 
ing the sketch, he describes it as follows: 

' * The house was erected in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century, about 1795. It was built of red brick, the front on 
A street being profusely ornamented with dressed and 
moulded free stone from the same quarries that supplied the 
material used in the President's mansion and the older parts 
of the Capitol. There was a side building adjoining on the 
east of the main structure, used * * * as a dining room, 
and extensive stabling in the rear to accommodate coaches 
and teams arriving daily from Baltimore." 

Mr. Birth also calls attention to the shutters, which 
were the solid wood panels then in vogue and known 
as the Philadelphia style. 

As is well known, this building was torn down in 
1814 to make room for the brick Capitol hurriedly 
erected by a company of energetic residents of Capitol 
Hill, to accommodate the houses of Congress so that 
the then contemplated project of moving the seat of 
government to Trenton might be defeated. It is also 
well known that the old Capitol was used as a prison 
during the Civil War, and was the scene of the execu- 
tion of Wurz, the " Fiend of Andersonville. ' J 

My great-grandfather's stay in this place was of 
short duration, as a few months after settling there, 
the Intelligencer contained the announcement that the 
subscriber (Pontius D. Stelle) "has taken the Spa- 
cious Hotel lately erected by Mr. Carroll near the Capi- 
tol; the hotel being above 100 feet in front, and con- 
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taining 50 rooms, enables the subscriber to offer every 
accommodation to members of Congress and travel- 
lers." This was the collection of buildings known 
then, and in fact up to the time they were demolished 
a few years ago to make room for the present Library 
of Congress, as "Carroll's Bow," and was on the 
square next south of Tunnicliff's old place. During 
the Civil War these buildings were used as a place of 
detention for female spies. 

From early recollection of my grandmother, from 
hearsay and from the Intelligencer's columns, we know 
that the Stelle hotels were of the highest order in point 
of accommodations and class of guests, and were run 
on the most extravagant scale, no expense being spared 
to make them models of comfort and luxury according 
to the fashions and limitations of the day. I have un- 
derstood that my great-grandfather brought $70,000 
from Trenton, which he sunk in his various hotel un- 
dertakings, and that sum would have gone a great deal 
further in those days than at present. 

My grandmother had a dim remembrance of the 
First and A Street location, with its immense, well-kept 
garden extending half a square or more, but her earli- 
est distinct recollection was of living in Carroll's Eow. 
One of the four houses of which it was composed was 
used as the private residence of the family, and they 
had their own slaves and horses and carriages. 

I have heard it related that among the guests stop- 
ping at Stelle 's Hotel in the early eighteen hundreds, 
was a man who had some claim before Congress. As 
there had been the usual delay of months, and perhaps 
years, he became very despondent, so my great-grand- 
father invited him to make his home with him tempo- 
rarily, hoping thereby to relieve his anxiety while wait- 
ing for action by Congress on his claim, but it was 
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unavailing, as a few nights later the man committed 
suicide by cutting his throat. The next day Congress 
allowed the claim. 

About the same time, a special embassy arrived from 
Turkey and made Stelle 's Hotel its headquarters. A 
member of the embassy presented my great-grand- 
mother, among other things, with a large bottle of the 
genuine attar of roses and a small chest of the flowers 
of tea. This tea was so fragrant that upon simply re- 
moving the lid of the chest the whole room would be 
filled with the perfume. The chest is still in existence, 
but the tea was used long ago in the delightful after- 
noon gatherings for which Mrs. Stelle and her hus- 
band's half-sister, Mrs. De Cow, were famous in those 
picturesque days of stiff brocades and powdered coif- 
fures when the ladies dispensed this favorite beverage 
with toasted muffins, while for the gentlemen, who 
would promenade up and down the immense rooms 
with polished floors reflecting the light of dozens of 
wax candles in silver or brass candelabra, there was 
hot apple toddy, a silver tankard of which stood 
steaming on the hob in the open fireplace. 

Stelle 's Hotel for a number of years seemed to have 
been headquarters for meetings of all kinds, particu- 
larly of a social nature, as shown by announcements in 
the local paper, a few of which I cannot help quoting. 

Under date of November 21, 1800, 

"The Managers of the Washington Assemblies inform the 
Subscribers that the first Assembly will be held at Mr. Stelle 's 
Hotel on Thursday evening next, 25th instant, at half after 
5 o'clock.' ' 

And on November 26, 1800, followed this account of 
the function: 
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"Last evening the first Dancing Assembly for the season 
was held at Mr. Stelle 's. The Company, consisting of above 
100 ladies and gentlemen, among the latter of whom were 
several public characters and members of the federal legisla- 
ture, assembled at an early hour. The exhibition was flatter- 
ing to the expanding prospects of Washington; and the uni- 
versal spirit of good humor and gaiety which prevailed, is 
the truest evidence of the amicable sentiments which char- 
acterize in an eminent degree, the citizens of the metropolis. ' ' 

It will be noticed that early hours were popular in 
those days. 

On the day before the 4th of July of the same year, 
it was announced that— 

"A Dinner in celebration of the day will be given tomorrow 
at Stelle 's Hotel. We are desired to state that it will be on 
the table precisely at 4 o'clock.' ' 

On the 8th of the month was a notice of the event, of 
which the following is an extract : 

"At 4 o'clock a large company composed of the heads of 
Departments, other officers of the Government, strangers of 
distinction and citizens, set down to a handsome dinner pro- 
vided at Stelle 's Hotel, Mr. Robert Brent, Mayor of the city, 
in the chair. * * * Toasts were drunk, .each followed by a 
discharge of artillery and a patriotic air by the band." 

Then followed eighteen toasts with the appropriate 
music for each one. 

This custom of celebrating Independence Day 
seems to have been followed annually for some years, 
and among the guests mentioned as present and re- 
sponding to toasts on one such occasion, were Alexan- 
der Hamilton and General Wilkinson. After twenty 
toasts had been despatched, it is a relief to read that 
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"at dark the company separated after spending a day- 
marked by universal temperance, harmony and or- 
der." 

Other happenings of an entertaining nature were 
"A Grand Fencing Exhibition with the broad and 
small swords" at which the Marine Band played. 
Also a * * Mr. Generes informs his friends and the pub- 
lic that his Practising Balls will commence at Mr. 
Stelle's Ball Eoom and will continue there every week. 
He flatters himself that the ladies will favor him with 
their company." 

By 1807 Carroll's Row was advertised for rent, and 
I have not carried my investigation of the hotel ques- 
tion any further at this time. Whether it was failing 
health, financial losses, great competition in this line 
of business, or a pronounced lack of business ability 
(which I strongly suspect), or all these combined, I 
cannot say, but about 1812— the date is uncertain— my 
great-grandfather sold out his hotel and accepted a 
position in the office of the Comptroller of Currency 
in the Treasury Department, which position he held up 
to the time of his death on March 10, 1826. 

He was Secretary of the Board of Common Council 
from 1812 to 1818, and the records of those days are 
probably in his handwriting. He was a member of 
Federal Lodge of Masons in this city, and it is said 
that his funeral was a remarkably large one for even a 
Masonic funeral. He is buried in Congressional Cem- 
etery. 

Personally he was a genial and immensely popular 
man with very courtly manners, with hosts of friends, 
and liked by all who knew him. It was only a few 
years ago that a very old employee of the Treasury 
Department mentioned having known my great-grand- 
father in his latter days, and described him as belong- 
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ing to the "silk stocking gentry." While keeping a 
hotel, my great-grandfather entertained as guests in 
the true sense of the word, more often than he accepted 
money from guests who proved agreeable and conge- 
nial, and this hospitable spirit was largely responsible 
for his undoing later on. 

To give an instance of his popularity it is related 
that after certain heavy losses and the consequent fail- 
ure of his hotel, a number of his friends begged to be 
allowed to present him with a piece of ground and to 
erect a hotel building for him, but my great-grand- 
father would not accept a favor of such magnitude 
from them. 

In appearance he was rather tall and commanding, 
and a miniature of him at the age of twenty-seven 
years, if a true picture, shows an amiable and benevo- 
lent countenance. This miniature, which is almost in- 
variably mistaken for a likeness of General Washing- 
ton, was painted in 1790 by James Peale, an intimate 
friend, who frequently rode over from Philadelphia to 
Trenton to visit him; the miniature is considered a 
beautiful example of the work of James Peale, who has 
also painted another of my great-grandfather at the 
age of nineteen years, but which lacks the finish of the 
later work. 

It was the custom in those days to wear powdered 
wigs, but Pontius D. Stelle had a naturally heavy suit 
of hair and for some unaccountable reason it became 
white before he was twenty years old, so he did not 
have to resort to art to obtain the fashionable effect. 

His wife was unusually attractive in appearance, but 
being a Quaker or Friend, never perpetrated such a 
piece of vanity as having her portrait painted, much 
to the regret of her descendants. She was Miss Beu- 
lah Burr, great-granddaughter of Henry Burr, who 
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came from Engand in 1680 with William Penn, and 
settled Burlington County, New Jersey; she was one 
of the young ladies selected on account of her beauty 
to strew flowers before General "Washington, and to 
sing the ode specially written for the occasion, on his 
triumphal entry into Trenton in 1789 while en route to 
New York for his first Inauguration. 

During the War of 1812, at the time of the attack on 
Washington, my great-grandmother personally inter- 
viewed General Ross, Commander of the British troops 
(whose headquarters were only one square from her 
home at that time) on behalf of a widow who owned 
the building at the corner of Seventh and D Streets 
(which was then the home of the National Intelligen- 
cer), representing to him that the income derived from 
the rent of the building was the sole means the widow 
had for the support of herself and several young chil- 
dren. General Ross was quite sympathetic, but Ad- 
miral Cockburn of the British Navy, a very pompous 
individual, roughly replied that "the innocent must 
suffer with the guilty." After a warm discussion, 
General Ross assured Mrs. Stelle that he would see 
that the presses and type alone suffered, if she would 
have lighted candles placed in the windows of the build- 
ing in question. He also warned her similarly to pro- 
tect her own home. 

Among the members of my great-grandfather's 
household when he came to Washington, was his half- 
sister, Mrs. Rachel De Cow. During the Revolution- 
ary War she lived in Trenton in the large brick house 
(still standing, I believe, on the corner of West Han- 
over and Warren Streets,— West Hanover being then 
known as De Cow's Alley), which in 1798 became the 
residence of President Adams when he was driven 
from Philadelphia by the smallpox scourge. Before 
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coming to Washington, Aunt De Cow liberated all her 
slaves, and with the money derived from the sale of 
her family silver, sent them to Liberia, but they all 
came back in the end. 

My great-grandparents had eight children, three of 
whom (Henry, Eichard Howell, and William De Cow 
Stelle) were born in Trenton before 1800, and five 
(Elizabeth Hooton, Mary Burr, Pontius Delare, Ed- 
ward Barnes, and Thomas Johnson Stelle) were born 
in Washington. The eldest son, Henry, was an un- 
usually intelligent child, and it is a fact that he was a 
good Latin scholar when only seven years old, so it 
is not to be wondered that he died at the early age of 
eight, especially mourned by his Aunt De Cow, who 
had a miniature painted on ivory, representing herself 
weeping at his tomb; on an urn one can still read in 
microscopic letters the words "Not lost but gone be- 
fore,' ' and over all is a weeping willow tree made of 
the hair of the young scholar. But he was not the 
only member of his family who possessed literary abil- 
ity, as his sister Mary was quite a poetess, although 
her works were never published, she too dying in com- 
parative youth. 

My grandmother, Elizabeth Hooton Stelle, is said to 
have been the first white child, or at least the first white 
girl, born in this city after it became the seat of gov- 
ernment, but I have no reliable authority for this state- 
ment. She attended a young ladies' school in Phila- 
delphia, but made frequent visits home, and as these 
trips took the best part of a week (as they travelled by 
stage in those days) she was always accompanied by 
her maid, Betsy Benjamin, a Jewess. While return- 
ing home at the close of the War of 1812, the rivers 
were frozen over, and as they approached the Schuyl- 
kill, heralds were seen coming across the ice to pro- 
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claim peace, tidings of the treaty signed at Ghent hav- 
ing just reached Washington, and the telegraph not 
having been invented. It was an impressive and thrill- 
ing sight. 

Of the other children of Pontius D. Stelle I need only 
mention Edward B. and Thomas J. Stelle, who were 
probably known to some of those present here to-night 
and both of whom are now dead, the former having 
been Assistant Librarian of Congress from about 1830 
to 1861, when he was suspected of being in sympathy 
with the South and so was replaced by Mr. Spofford. 
In proof that he was a strong Union man, Mr. Edward 
Stelle was immediately appointed to a responsible po- 
sition in the War Department by Secretary Stanton, 
who was his intimate friend. 

I will not impose on your good nature any longer, 
although I could go on indefinitely, as this paper con- 
tains only a small part of the family history and anec- 
dotes of early life in Washington related to me at odd 
times by my grandmother, who was so interested in 
everything pertaining to the history of the beautiful 
city whose official birth occurred in the same year as 
her own. 



